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PEKING: 
BEFORE AND BEHIND THE WALLS. 


ProrLe vary greatly in their ideas as to what 
heaven is like, and probably nobody but a 
Chinaman thinks the Celestial Empire has 
much resemblance to paradise. But there is 
absolute unanimity amongst Europeans that no 
city in the world is less like ‘a little heaven 
below’ than Peking (or Pei-ching, ‘Northern Cap- 
ital’), the capital of the Celestial Empire. Mr 
Curzon, one of the most recent of the visitors who 
have given us their impressions of this great 
city of near a million inhabitants, has pretty 
extensive experience of the filth and squalor 
and evil odours and uproar of many a famous 
Eastern city; but the most seasoned traveller, 
he says, ‘has never seen dirt, piled in moun- 
tains of dust in the summer, spread in oozing 
quagmires of mud after the rains, like that of 
Peking : his nostrils have never been assailed by 
such myriad and assorted effluvia; and the drums 
of his ears have never cracked beneath such a 
remorseless and dissonant concussion of sound.’ 

The visitor to Peking may have to lie tossing 
wearily for three or four days outside the mud- 
bar that blocks the mouth of the Peiho; once 
disembarked on the vast alluvial flats that 
border the river, he may accelerate his journey 
to the capital by a short railway run to 
Tien-tsin, long the official headquarters of 
Li-hung-chang. From Tien-tsin he may think 
it best to undergo a three days’ voyage on a 
river-boat, rowed, sailed, poled, or dragged by 
turns up the serpentine course of the river. 
He may prefer to ride the eighty miles on the 
small but strong Chinese ponies, jogging steadily 
along for two days in clouds of dust. Or, like 
a recent visitor, Pastor Heims, a chaplain in 
the German navy, he may make his entry in 
the ‘local cart, described as a moderate-sized 
dog-kennel mounted on wheels, distressingly 
uncomfortable to sit in and far too short to lie 
down in. The route is excessively uninteresting 


until at a turn in the road the city suddenly 
bursts on the view, vast and grim, its lofty 
walls of twenty miles’ circuit rising sheer out of 
the sandy plain unencumbered by suburbs or 
outlying villages. The impression of their height 
is increased by the prodigious towers and triple- 
roofed gate-fortresses. No city walls extant 
can give a notion of what the walls of Babylon 
must have been: authorities such as Rawlinson 
and Sayce believe Herodotus was not exaggerat- 
ing much when he reported these were 200 royal 
cubits—say 335 feet, only 70 feet lower than 
the cross on St Paul’s!—in height, and 50 cubits 
(85 feet) in thickness. Whereas, though Peking 
is as many-walled and much-walled as any town 
now extant, its highest wall is but 50 feet high 
on an average, and about as thick. 

If Peking reminds the traveller of Babylon 
on the one hand, in one other respect it 
resembles an American city. Its arrangement is 
singularly simple, regular and rectangular both 
in general plan and in the arrangement of the 
main lines of street. And like Washington it 
is ‘a city of magnificent distances ;’ but inside 
the twenty-one miles’ circuit of the walls are 
large areas wholly unoccupied. The walls are 
a still more conspicuous element in the city 
than at first appears; there are several sets of 
walls. For firstly, there are two cities, the 
Inner and Outer, the Manchu and the Chinese, 
and though these lie close together, they, too, 
are separated by a huge partition wall—the wall 
of the Manchu city serving, so far as it extends, 
for the north wall of the Chinese city. The 
Manchu or Inner City, which is somewhat the 
larger, is nearly square ; the Chinese city, lying 
close to it, is a parallelogram, longer from east 
to west than from north to south, and projects 
east and west beyond the Manchu city. It 
should be remembered that the Chinese are 
not the lords of the land: the Japanese are not 
the first ‘foreign devils’ to occupy the sacred 
soil. The Manchu Tartars conquered the country 
in the seventeenth century, and are the ruling 
race still: the present Manchu dynasty dates 
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from 1643. So that the Manchus and Chinese 
stand to-day in China somewhat as the Nor- 
mans and native English did in England two 
hundred and fifty years after the Norman Con- 
quest, a certain fusion and approximation be- 
tween the races having taken place; though old 
antipathies and jealousies have by no means 
disappeared, and might perhaps be fanned into a 
flame. Meanwhile, in Peking there is no longer 
the sharp distinction between Tartars and Chinese 
there used to be: Chinese live in the Tartar 
city, and Tartars abound in the Chinese town. 
But the walls surrounding the two cities do 
not exhaust the great walls of Peking. The 
portion of the Inner City next the boundary 
wall is called the General City, and that is 
divided from an interior portion called the 
Imperial City by another complete four-square 
wall twenty feet high, within which are various 
temples, public buildings, government offices, 
dndiions of princely and noble persons, barracks, 
parks, a lake, and a famous hill, fabled to be a 
store of coal inst a possible invasion and 
siege. As the coal-hill seems to have stood there 
in Marco Polo’s day, the fable is no doubt base- 
less. Once more, the innermost portion of the 
Imperial City is again another specially walled 
enclosure—the Purple Forbidden City, containing 
the — palaces—those of emperor, empress, 
and other imperial personages, with some halls 
of reception and other buildings. The emperor 
and his harem are believed to be guarded by a 
force of ten thousand eunuchs. Into this holy 
of holies none but official persons or those having 
some connection with the cout are admitted— 
ordinary Chinese and Manchus are strictly 
debarred, and the idea of foreigners intruding 
would be appalling. All other parts of the 
town used to be pretty open to the inspection 
of foreigners; but for some fourteen years past 
or so, the imperial temples and enclosures even 
within the city have been carefully 
guarded against aliens; bribery and corruption 
will not now secure access to the parks of 
temples where formerly Europeans used to play 
cricket at will. Of late, too, foreigners are 
strictly excluded from the grounds of the 
Summer Palace. Sacked and plundered by the 
French and British allies during the war in 1860 
—‘singeing the eyebrows of China, the Marquis 
Tseng called this strong but necessary measure— 
the palace stands in a large enclosure seven 
miles north-west of the 
The Chinese or Outer City is very sparsely 
populated. Much of the ground is under culti- 
vation, large tracts are wooded, green fields 
show themselves, and other open spaces are 
occupied with artificial lakes and tanks. Where 
it is built over, the streets are for the most 
rt narrow, and the people are busy and 
ustling. There are club-houses not a few, 
various temples, and charitable institutions for 
the r, the aged, and for children, including 
foundling hospitals. The ‘Altar to Heaven,’ 
with its adjunct the ‘Altar of Prayer for Grain,’ 
and the ‘Altar of Agriculture,” are both near 
the southern wall, and are reached by a ‘great 
street,’ or avenue. The first two altars are 
enclosed by more than three miles of wall, the 
space within planted with forest trees. Within 
a second wall is a grove of fine cypresses 


encompassing the buildings. The ‘Altar to 
Heaven’ stands on a splendid triple circular - 
terrace of white marble, with steps leading 
from one terrace to the next, each Me. sur- 
rounded by a balustrade of the same marble, 
richly carved. On the upper terrace, which is 
thirty feet in diameter and about twenty feet 
above the ground, the emperor appears to greet 
the dawning sun on the day of the winter sol- 
stice, attended by his grandees and ministers, 
The ‘Altar of Prayer for Grain, a similar 
structure, but of less dimensions, was burned 
down in 1889; on its upper terrace there 
was a triple-roofed circular building, whose 
imposing appearance and — blue tiles 
caused it, according to Professor Legge, to be 
regarded as more important than the other 
altar, and to be commonly, though erroneously, 
styled by foreign visitors, “The Temple of 
Heaven.’ To this altar the emperor comes in 
the early spring to pray for a blessing on the 
labours of the year. Here also he repairs in 
seasons of drought to pray for rain. There has 
been much delay in rebuilding it. A short dis- 
tance to the east stands the ‘Altar of Agricul- 
ture, in an enclosure about two miles in cir- 
cumference. This contains four different altars 
—to the Spirits of the Sky, of the Earth, of 
the planet a pon and a local deity. The prin- 
cipal streets of the Chinese city are more than a 
hundred feet wide, but the side streets are mere 
lanes, The streets are not usually paved, and 
according to the state of the weather are deep 
in mud or in dust. In the smaller streets the 
houses are miserable huts; in the main streets 
both private houses and shops are one-storey 
brick edifices, the shops being gay with paint and 
ilding. The shops are open in front, the goods 

ing often piled up outside; and many trades 
are carried on in the streets or in tents and 
movable shops. Barbers and dentists, clowns, 
jugglers, and sword-players, ply their vocations 
in the street ; auctioneers and quack doctors fill 
the air with their vociferations. 

Though there is a great Central Asian trade 
route from Peking to Kulja and Semiretchinsk, 
the trade of Peking itself is inconsiderable, 
save in so far as regards supplying the wants 
of the inhabitants; large quantities of pro- 
visions are of course required. These, like 
other necessaries, are very dear, and (though 
in the city there is no tax on land, houses, or 
personal Property) many of the people are very 
poor and miserable. The manufactures are 
unimportant. 

At a first glance from the summit of the 
walls, the Observatory, or other elevation, the 
trees seem to bulk largely, and with the parks 
and enclosures suggest a general effect of ver- 
dure and luxuriance—especially as there are 
trees in the gardens behind many of the rows 
of common houses. But nearer inspection shows 
that the verdant spaces are but patches in a 
vast area of filthy streets, incredibly dusty flats 
in summer or deep swamps in winter, varie- 
gated by mounds of unspeakable unpleasant- 
ness; and squalor and decay are the permanent 
impression. Even the walls seem as if they 
had been repeatedly bombarded. At their best, 
needless to say, they are utterly useless as a 
defence against modern artillery : they consist of 
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two tall shells of brick (on stone foundations), 
the space between being filled with rubbish, and 
the top of the whole laid with flags. Sewers 
are uncovered: spacious wide streets are flanked 
by ramshackle mean shanties: and little black 
irrepressible pigs grub amongst the universal 
rabbish and force their way almost between 
the passengers’ legs, You have to pick your 
steps to avoid the worst of the filth, and even 
then are half-smothered in dust or daubed with 
inevitable mud. 

Thus perish in a sense of confusion, dirt, 
dilapidation, and squalor all one’s preconceived 
notions of what is not merely a very large city, 
but one of the most ancient cities of the globe: 
on this site stood the capital of a feudal state 
in the twelfth century B.c. The invading Mon- 

ols of Genghis Khan established themselves 
ere in the thirteenth century a.p. ; and Kublai 
Khan—Marco Polo’s Kublai Khan and Cole- 
ridge’s—made Peking his capital in 1280. Marco 
Polo describes under the name Cambalue (Khan 
Baligh, ‘Residence of the Khan’) a city largely 
identical with the present, occupying much of 
the area of the present Tartar City. After the 
Mongols were expelled, the capital of China 
was shifted to Nan-king, but the Ming Chinese 
dynasty returned to Peking in 1421, and built 
the Outer City in 1552: so that when the Tar- 
tar Manchus came in 1643 they found the city 
realy for them. A new era commenced in 
1860, when it was surrendered to the French 
and English allies; and since the capture of 
Wei-hai-wei it seems as if another era were 
about to commence in the history of this 
ancient and remarkable city, whence for so many 
centuries three or four hundred millions of man- 
kind have been ruled and regulated. 
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CHAPTER VIII.—THE MANNER OF COUNT 
ANTONIO’S RETURN. 


In all that I have written concerning Count 
Antonio, I have striven to say that only which 
is surely based on truth and attested by cred- 
ible witness, and have left on one side the 
more marvellous tales such as the credulity of 
ignorance and the, fond license of legend are 
wont to weave. But as to the manner of his 
return there is no room for uncertainty, for the 
whole account of it was recorded in the archives 
of the city, by order of Duke Valentine the 
Good, son and successor of that Duke who out- 
lawed Antonio; to which archives I, Ambrose, 
have had full access; and I have now free per- 
mission to make known so much of them as 
may serve for the proper understanding of the 
matter. And this same task is one to which 
I set my pen willingly, conceiving that the 
story is worthy of being known to every man 
in the Duchy; for while many may censure 
the things that Antonio did in the days of 
his sojourn in the hills, there can, I think, 
be none that will not look with approval on 
his bearing in this last hap of fortune. Indeed 
he was a gallant gentleman—and if, for that, I 
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forgive him his sins too readily, in like manner 
may our good St Prisian intercede that my sins 
be forgiven me. 

Five years had the Count dwelt in the hills ; 
five years had the Lady Lucia mourned in the 
city; five years had Duke Valentine laid plans 
and schemes. Then it fell out that a sickness 
came — the city and the country round it; 
ye ied, and more were sore stricken, but 
by the mercy of God narrowly escaped. Among 
those that suffered were the Duke himself, and 
at the same time a certain gentleman, by name 
Count Philip of Garda, a friend of Antonio’s, 
and yet an obedient servant to the Duke. Now 
when Antonio heard that Philip lay sick, he 
sent to him a rich gift of choice meats and 
fruits by the hand of Tommasino, And Tomma- 
sino came with six of the band and delivered the 
gift, and might have ridden back in all safety, 
as did the six who came with him. But Philip 
had a fair daughter, and Tommasino, caught by 
her charms, made bold to linger at Philip’s 
house, trusting that his presence there would not 
be known to the Duke, and venturing his own 
neck for the smiles of red lips and the glances 
of bright eyes, as young men have done since 
this old world began. But one of the Duke’s 
spies, of whom he maintained many, brought 
word to him of Tommasino’s rashness; and as 
Tommasino at last rode forth privily in the 
evening, singing a love-song, and hugging in 
his bosom a glove that the lady had suffered 
him to carry off, he came suddenly into an 
ambush of the Duke’s Guard, was pulled vio- 
lently from his horse, and before he could so 
much as draw his sword, behold, his arms were 
seized, and the lord Lorenzo stood before him, 
with doffed cap and mocking smile ! 

‘My glove is like to cost me dear,’ said Tom- 
masino. 

‘Indeed, my lord, answered Lorenzo, ‘I fear 
there will be a reckoning for it’ Then he gave 
the word, and they set Tommasino bound on 
his horse and rode without drawing rein to 
the city. And when the Duke heard the next 
morning of Tommasino’s capture, he raised him- 
self on his couch, where he lay in the shade 
Oy the fish-pond under the wall of his garden. 
‘This is sweet medicine for my sickness,’ said 
he. ‘On the third day from now, at noon, he 
shall die. Bid them raise a great gibbet in 
front of my Palace, so high that it shall be 
seen from every part of the city and from be- 
yond the walls; and on that gibbet Tommasino 
shall hang, that all men may know that J, 
Valentine, am Duke and Lord of Firmola.’ And 
he lay back again, pale and faint. 

But when word came to Antonio that Tom- 
masino was taken, he withdrew himself from 
the rest of the band who were lamenting the 
untoward chance, and walked by himself to and 
fro for a long while. And he gazed once on the 
picture of the Lady Lucia which was always 
round his neck, hen he sat down and wrote 
a letter to the Duke, saying, ‘My gracious lord, 
I am here with fifty men, stout and brave fel- 
lows; and if my cousin dies, there shall be no 
peace in the oe But my heart is heavy 
already for those that have died in my quarrel, 
and may not endure Tommasino’s death. 
Therefore let Tommasino go, and grant full 
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on and oblivion to him and to all who are 

ere with me, and swear to do this with a 
binding oath ; and then I will come and deliver 
myself to you, and suffer such doom as seems 
good to your Highness. May Almighty God 
assuage your Highness’s sickness and keep you 
in all things.—Antonio of Monte Velluto.’ 
And this letter he sent to the Duke Valentine, 
who, having received it, pondered long, but at 
last said to Lorenzo, ‘I do not love to let Tom- 
masino go, nor to pardon these lawless knaves ; 
et for five years I have pursued Antonio and 

ave not taken him. And I am weary, and 
the country is racked and troubled by our 
strife.’. 
‘With Antonio dead, all would be quiet, my 
lord,’ said Lorenzo. 

Then the Duke’s eyes flashed and he said, 
‘It shall be so. And bid them strengthen the 
gibbet, for Antonio is a large man; and he 
shall surely hang on it.’ 

Now Lorenzo was somewhat grieved, for he 
esteemed Antonio; yet he obeyed the Duke's 
commands, and took from the Duke a letter 


for Antonio, wherein His Highness swore to all | n 


that Antonio asked, and bade him come alone 
or with one companion only into the city on 
the day that had been before appointed for the 
hanging of Tommasino. And further, the lord 
Lorenzo gathered together all the pikemen and 
every man that served the Duke, and placed 
them all on guard, and proclaimed that any 
man besides found carrying arms in the city 
should be held as the Duke’s enemy. For he 
feared that the townsmen who loved Antonio 
would attempt something on his behalf. But 
when the townsmen saw the great force that 
Lorenzo had gathered, they dared attempt noth- 
ing, although they were sore grieved and 
lamented bitterly. And the Lady Lucia, looking 
fron the window of her house, beheld those 
who were erecting the gibbet, and wept for her 
lover. As for Tommasino, when he heard that 
he was not to be hanged, but to be set free, 
and Antonio to suffer death in his stead, he was 
like a man mad, and his rage and grief could 
not be restrained; for he decla that he 
would not live if Antonio died, and did not 
cease to reproach himself bitterly. Therefore 
the lord Lorenzo held him confined in his own 
house, lest he should do himself some harm, or 
endeavour by some desperate device to prevent 
Antonio from fulfilling his purpose ; But he 
treated him with all courtesy, for he was sorry 
for his plight. 

Now Count Antonio feared his companions, 
and did not dare to tell them of what he had 
done, lest their obedience should fail under a 
strain so great, and they should by force prevent 
his going to the city. Therefore he told them 
to rest quiet in their camp, while he, with 
Bena, went about certain necessary business ; 
and he bade them farewell, enjoining them most 
strictly to do nothing against the Duke. 

‘For, said he, ‘although I may not tell you 
fully what the business is on which I go, yet 
I have good hope that His Highness is favour- 
ably inclined to you, and that in a short space 
you will receive from him pardon for all your 
offences. And that pardon I charge you to 
accept with gratitude, and, having accepted it, 


be thenceforward loyal servants of His High- 
ness,’ 
‘But will the Duke pardon you also, my 
lord, and the lord Tommasino?’ asked Martolo. 
‘He will pardon Tommasino also,’ answered 
Antonio. ‘And be assured that I shall suffer 
nothing.’ And having said this, he shook every 
man by the hand, thanking them for the love 
and service they had shown him; and he and 
Bena were accompanied by all of them to the 
foot of Mount Agnino; and there, in the early 
morning of the appointed day, Antonio mounted 
his horse and e with Bena into the plain. 
And as they rode, Bena said to him, ‘My 
lord, why does the Duke grant this pardon? 
‘Because I give him what he asks as the 
price of it, Bena,’ answered Antonio; and they 
rode on for a while. But when Bena saw that 
Antonio turned his horse not towards Rilano, 
but directly across the plain towards Firmola, 
he said, ‘My lord, whither are we riding ?’ 
‘We are riding to the city, Bena,’ answered 
Antonio. ‘There is no cause for fear: we go 
by leave and on the invitation of His High- 


ess. 
‘But will he let us go again?’ asked Bena. 
‘You will be free to go when you will,’ an- 
swered Antonio, ‘and me the Duke will him- 
self send forth from the city when I am ready 
to go. For Lorenzo had promised in the 
Duke’s name that Antonio’s y, after it had 
hung three days on the gibbet, should be 
honourably carried from the city to the church 
of St Prisian at Rilano, and there interred with 
fitting ceremony. 

‘Yet I do not like this ride of ours,’ 
grumbled Bena. 

‘Nay, I like it not myself,” said Antonio, 
smiling. ‘But for the good of my cousin and 
of all our company, we must go forward.’ And 
he stopped for a moment and added, ‘Swear 
to me, iy by St Prisian, to obey all I bid 
you in the city to-day, and not to draw your 
sword unless I draw mine.’ 

‘Do I not always obey you, my lord?’ asked 
Bena. 

‘But swear to me.’ 

‘Well, then, I swear, said Bena, ‘though in 
truth, my lord, your word is full as strong to 
me as any oath, whether by Prisian or another.’ 
For this man whom they called Bena was a 

odless man, and one that held holy things in 
ight esteem. But he was a fine fighter and a 
loyal servant; and God’s mercy is infinite. It 
may be his heart was turned at last—though 
indeed I have found no record of it. 

‘ lord, will you see my lady Lucia in the 
city ?’ asked Bena. 

‘I trust to see at the least her face at her 
window,’ answered Antonio. 
‘Will you have speech with her, my lord? 

‘If His Highness will grant me that favour, 
Bena.’ 

‘Ah, I know now ie | you smiled, my lord, 
as you rode, just now. It will be a bright day 
for you.’ And Bena laughed. 

‘Indeed,’ said Antonio, ‘I trust that the day 
may be bright for me. Yes, bright as the 
light of heaven,’ 

‘There is no light bri 


the girl a man loves,’ said Bena. 


hter than the eyes of | 


| 
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did not understand his meanin 


and fort 
the marble face of the Cathedral. 

‘What is that, m 
towers above the walls of the city?” 


there?’ answered Antonio. 
Then Bena sighed, and said to Antonio, ‘ 


too, when we 


serve your sons as I have served you.’ 


to bear my name, Bena.’ 


laugh. 


which Duke Valentine had burnt. 
Bena cried out at the sight. 
to spend much in rebuilding it,’ said he. 


dwelling for me,’ said Antonio. 


in his own Palace, or, m 
Lorenzo.’ 

‘Wherever it may be, I shall sleep soundly, 
said Antonio. 


they saw a body of 


bowed to Antonio, 


the 
in his saddle. ‘These fellows,’ said he to An- 
tonio, ‘hem us in, my lord. Shall I make my 
horse threaten their toes a little, so that they 
may give us more room ? 

‘Let them be,’ said Antonio. 
long, Bena.’ 

At the entrance of the gate stood Lorenzo, 
awaiting the Count, and there they dismounted, 
and Antonio d through the gate with 
Lorenzo, Bena being close to him on the other 
side. And when Bena saw the great force of 
pikemen, and, behind their ranks, a might 
throng of people, and when he saw the tall 
gibbet and understood what it was, suddenly 
his face went red and his hand flew to his 
sword. 

But Antonio caught his arm, saying, ‘My 
sword is not drawn, Bena.’ 

‘My lord, what does it mean?’ cried Bena 
in a loud voice, so that Lorenzo heard and 
stayed his steps and looked at Bena. ‘Does he 
not. know?’ he asked of Antonio. 

‘He does not know yet,’ said Antonio. And 


‘It is not for 


‘Yes, there is one, said Antonio, But Bena 


Thus they rode till it wanted only two hours 
of noon; and then they were within five miles 
of the city, and Bena, looking, beheld the 
great gibbet rising above the walls of the city 
rim and black in front of 


lord,” he cried, ‘which 


‘Is it not enough to know when we come 


find it in my heart, my lord, to be half sorry 
that the Duke pardons us; for we lived a fine 
merry life in the hills. Yet it will be pleasant 
to live at ease: and we have adventures enough 
to tell our sweethearts, ay, and our children 
row old, and they come round 
us and ask us for stories of our youth. I hope 
my boys will be good at a fight, my lord, and 


‘It may be God’s will that I leave no_ sons 
‘I do not think that, said Bena with a 


They were now passing the hill on which 
stood the blackened walls of Antonio’s house, 


‘You will need 
‘Perhaps His Highness has provided another 


‘To-night he will surely lodge you, my lord, 
ay be, with my lord 


Now they were come near to the city, and 
pikemen coming out to 
meet them, the Lieutenant of the Guard at the 
head. And when they met, the Lieutenant 
who greeted him most 
courteously ; and the pikemen spread themselves 
in front and behind and on both sides of An- 
tonio and Bena, and thus they went on towards | N 
the bridge and the city gate. But Bena eyed 
ikemen with no love, and moved restlessly 


to Bena he said, ‘I have need of your sword, 
Bena. Give it me.’ 


‘My sword, my lord? 

‘Yes, your sword.’ 

_ Bena looked at him with wondering, frightened 
eyes ; but he slowly unbuckled his sword from 
his belt and gave it to Antonio, And Antonio 
unbuckled his own sword also and gave them 
both to the Lieutenant of the Guard, saying, 
‘Sir, I pray you to restore Bena’s to him in 
the evening, and mine to me when I go forth 
to Rilano.’ 

But Bena clutched at Antonio’s arm, crying 
again, ‘What does it mean, my lord? 

Then Antonio took him by the hand and 
said, ‘Are we to be afraid now of what we 
have often faced together with light hearts, 
Bena?’ 

‘Are we to die?’ asked Bena. 

‘You are to live and beget those brave boys, 
Bena. But it is otherwise with me,’ said 
Antonio. 

Then the lord Lorenzo, who had looked in 
Bena’s eyes, signed to four pikemen to come 
near, and they came and stood near Bena; for 
Lorenzo feared that he would not suffer Antonio 
to die without seeking to save him or to die 
with him. 

‘Nay, let him alone,’ said Antonio. ‘You 
will obey me of your free-will, Bena?’ 

‘Yes, my lord,’ said Bena; and he looked up 
at the gibbet; and then he caught Antonio’s 
hand and kissed it a score of times; and he 
began to sob as a child sobs. And the Guard, 
among whom were some who had felt his arm, 
marvelled to see him thus moved. 

‘Let us go on,’ said Antonio. ‘It is hard on 
noon, and I must keep my tryst with His 
Highness.’ 

‘His Highness awaits my lord by the fish- 
pond in the garden,’ said Lorenzo; and he led 
Antonio to the Palace and brought him ——_ 


I 


the great hall and so to the fish-pond; and 
it the Duke lay propped on pillows, yet very 
richly arrayed; and his little son sat by him. 
ow Lorenzo stood aloof, but Antonio came and, 
kneeling, kissed the Duke’s hand, and then rose 
and stood before the Duke. But the boy cried, 
‘Why, it is my lord Antonio! Have you come 
back to live in the city, my lord Antonio? 
Ah, I am glad of it!’ 
‘Nay, I have not come to live in the city, 
my little lord, said Antonio. 
‘Whither do you go then?’ asked the boy. 
‘His Highness sends me on a journey,’ said 
Antonio. 
‘Is it far?’ 
‘Yes, it is far, said Antonio with a smile. 
‘I would he would send another and let you 
stay; then we could play at robbers again in 
the great hall,’ said the little Duke. ‘Father, 
can you find no other lord to go in Antonio’s 
lace 
The Duke turned his face, pale and wasted 
with sickness, and his eyes, that seemed larger 
and deeper than they had been before, upon 
his son. ‘I can send none but Antonio,’ said 


he. And calling to Lorenzo, he bade him take 
the boy. But the boy went reluctantly, telling 
Antonio that he must return speedily. 
you promised,’ said he, ‘to teac 


‘For 
me how to 
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use my sword,’ And the Duke signed with his 
hand to Lorenzo, who lifted the boy and 
earried him away, leaving Antonio alone with 
the Duke. 

‘I have set my seal to the pardons as I 
swore,’ said the Duke; ‘and Tommasino shall 
be free this evening; and all that he and the 
rest have done against me shall be forgotten 
from this hour. Tare you any cause of com- 
plaint against me?’ 

‘None, my lord,’ said Count Antonio. 

‘Is there anything that you ask of me? 

‘Nothing, my lord. Yet if it be your High- 
ness’s —— that I should have speech with 
the lady Lucia and with my cousin, I should 
be well pleased.’ 


‘You will see them yonder in the square,’ 


said the Duke. ‘But otherwise you shall not 


see them.’ 

Then Lorenzo returned, and he led Antonio 
to a chamber and gave him meat and wine; 
and while Antonio ate, the Lord Archbishop, 
having heard that he was come, came in great 
haste ; and the venerable man was very urgent 
with Antonio that he should make his peace 
with Heaven, so that, having confessed his sins 
and sought absolution, he might be relieved of 


the sentence of excommunication under which | 


he lay, and be comforted with the rites of the 
Church before he died. 

‘For there are many wild and wicked deeds 
on your conscience,’ said the Archbishop, ‘and 
above all the things that you did touching the 
Abbot of St Prisian, and yet more impiously 
touching the Sacred Bones.’ 

‘Indeed I have many sins to confess,’ said 
Antonio; ‘but, my lord Archbishop, concerning 
the Abbot and concerning the Sacred Bones 
have nothing to confess. For even now, when 
I stand on the threshold of death, I can per- 
ceive nothing that I did save what I could 
not leave undone.’ 

Then the Archbishop besought him very 
earnestly, and even with tears; but Antonio 
would own no sin in these matters, and there- 
fore the Archbishop could not relieve him from 
his sentence nor give him the holy comforts, 
but left him and returned to his own house in 
great distress of spirit. 

The lord Lorenzo now came again to Antonio 
and said to him, ‘My lord, it wants but a few 
moments of noon.’ ‘Therefore Antonio rose 
and went with him; and they came through 
the great hall, and, a strong escort being about 
them, took their stand at the foot of the 
Palace steps. Then the Duke was borne out on 
his couch, high on the shoulders of his lackeys, 
and was set down on the topmost step; and 
silence having been proclaimed, the Duke spoke 
to Antonio; but so weak was his voice that 
none heard save those who were very near. 
‘Antonio of Monte Velluto,’ said he, ‘it may 
be that in God’s purposes I have not myself 
long to live. Yet it is long enough for me to 
uphold and vindicate that princely power which 
the same God has committed to my hands. 
That power you have outraged; many of 4 
faithful. friends you have slain; against bot 
me and the Church you have lifted your hand. 
Go then to your death, that men may know 
the fate of traitors and of rebels.’ 


Antonio bowed low to His Highness; but, 
not being invited by the Duke to speak, he 
said naught, but suffered Lorenzo to lead him 
across the square; and as he went, he passed 
where four pikemen stood by Bena, ready to 
lay hold on him if he moved; and Bena fell 
on his knees and again kissed Antonio’s hand. 
And Antonio, passing on, saw two young lords 
followers of Lorenzo, And between them s 
Tommasino; their arms were through Tom- 
masino’s arms and they held him, though lov- 
ingly, yet firmly ; and he had no sword. 

‘May I speak with Tommasino?’ asked 
Antonio, 

‘His Highness has forbidden it,’ said Lorenzo ; 
but Antonio paused for a moment before Tom- 
masino; and Tommasino, greatly moved, cried 
piteously to him that he might die with him. 
And Antonio kissed him, and, with a shake of 
his head, passed on. Thus then he came to the 
gibbet, and mounted with Lorenzo on to the 
scaffold that was underneath the gibbet. And 
when he was seen there, a great groan went up 
from the people, and the apprenticed lads, who 
were all gathered together on the left side of 
the gibbet, murmured so fiercely and stirred so 
restlessly that the pikemen faced round, turn- 
ing their backs towards the scaffold, and laid 
their pikes in rest. 


UNCLAIMED FORTUNES IN CHANCERY. 


In nearly every family there is a tradition that 
at some time or other funds were placed in 
Chancery owing to disagreements as to testa- 
mentary dispositions, or from other causes, 
And the general opinion in days gone by seems 
to have been, that when once funds were paid 
into Chancery it was next to an impossibility to 
get them out again, owing to the proverbial 
slowness in which such matters were dealt 
with. It is therefore gratifying nowadays to 
notice how expeditiously Chancery actions are 
disposed of. The good old days of ‘Jarndyce ». 
Jarndyce’ seem to be over, although even now 
claimants turn up in this celebrated suit, im- 
mortalised by Charles Dickens, and which our 
readers may know refers to notorious Jennens’s 
estate. There is now no fund in Court to the 
credit of this matter. 

Most people will be surprised to learn that 
the first Court of Chancery was instituted as far 
back as the time of King Alfred, in the year 
887. The Court was refounded by William I. 
about the year 1067. It is curious to note that 
the Court was originally founded ‘in the desire 
to render justice complete, and to moderate the 
rigour of other Courts that are bound by the 
strict letter of the law.’ 

In the olden time the Masters in Chancery 
had the custody of all moneys and effects 
deposited in Court in the suits referred to them, 
“a the Usher took charge of any property 
brought into Court in suits which had not been 
referred to one of the Masters. The Masters 
and the Usher were responsible for all moneys 
and other joan d received by them, and were 
bound to distribute the se ag 4 so entrusted to 
them by orders of the Court. In the meantime, 
they employed the money in their hands for 
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their own benefit. This practice continued until 
the bursting of the South Sea Bubble in 
1720, when it was found that several of the 
Masters were defaulters. The defalcations 
amounted to over one hundred thousand pounds, 
but were made good by increased fees to suitors. 
Stringent precautions were taken to prevent a 
recurrence of such a scandal, Curiously enough, 
the date of the oldest unclaimed fund now in 
Court is the same as the date of the defalca- 
tions—1720, 

In 1724 an order was issued by the Lord 
Chancellor directing each Master to procure and 
send to the Bank of England a chest with one 
lock, and hasps for two padlocks; the key of 
the lock to be kept by the Master; the key 
of one of the padlocks by one of the six clerks 
in Chancery ; and the key of the other by the 
Governor or Cashier of the Bank. Each Master 
was ordered to deposit in his chest all moneys 
and securities in his hands belonging to the 
suitors ; and the chests were then to be locked 
up and left in the custody of the Bank, and to 
be so kept that the Masters might have easy 
access thereto, under orders of the Court. This 
plan did not work well; and in 1725 an order 
was made that all money and effects should be 
taken from the Masters’ chests and given into 
the custody of the Cashier of the Bank. 

In 1726 the first Accountant-general of the 
Court of Chancery was appointed, and all funds 
in the custody of Masters or Ushers were trans- 
ferred to his charge. 

Delays in Chancery pone having long 
iven dissatisfaction, the matter was brought 
tere Parliament in 1825, and many times 
subsequently. These debates led to the passing 
of important Acts between the years 1852 and 
1867, which amended the practice in the Court, 
and greatly facilitated the administration of 
estates. 

The old Court of Chancery is now embodied 
in the Chancery Division of the Supreme Court 
of Judicature. There are several judges in this 
division. 

The funds in Court in 1894 amounted to the 
huge total of £64,075,187, 4s. 1d.; but the pro- 
portion of this sum in want of owners is not 
stated. It is interesting to note that during the 
preceding year payments were made to suc- 
cessful claimants and others amounting to 
£16,324,152, 3s. There is also a large sum in 
Court under the heading ‘Foreign Currencies,’ 
made up of rupees, crowns, dollars, florins, 
francs, guilders, lire, and marks. Reference 
should also be made to a long list of boxes 
and other miscellaneous effects remaining in 
the custody of the Bank of England, on behalf 
of the Supreme Court of Judicature. Some of 
these items are of a curious nature, thus: A 
bag of clipped money, in Jones v Lloyd, 
August 1726; a Debenture dated 1799; a sealed 
age containing plate, &c.; a Bill of Exchange 
or 25,000 francs; a paper marked ‘George 
Colman—Will ;? a box containing jewellery ; 
L. S. A. Giffard, a person of unsound mind— 
plate (two boxes); diamond brooch bequeathed 
to wife of Gerald A. Lousada; Melville v. 
Melville—plate and jewellery ; Wade Gery v. 
Handley—heirlooms ; two boxes ; E. A. Williams, 


minster v. Dowager Duchess of Sutherland— 
jewels ; Francis B. Foster, a person of unsound 
mind—silver plate. 

The liability of the Consolidated Fund on 
March 31, 1894, in respect of old unclaimed 
Chancery funds was £2,327,822, 18s. 5d. Prior to 
1869, these funds were invested in Government 
securities, and the interest utilised towards the 
payment of the salaries and expenses of certain 
Officers of the Court. In 1869 these charges 
were made payable out of the annual votes of 
Parliament, and the Government securities re- 
presenting the debt to suitors were transferred 
to the National Debt Commissioners, and 
cancelled in 1870, the Consolidated Fund being 
thenceforward made liable for any claims aris- 
ing in respect of the said debt to suitors. 

An official list of the titles of Chancery 
causes undealt with for fifteen years or upwards 
is published triennially ; but, as the names of 
the .testators or the persons entitled to the 
funds are in the majority of cases not stated, 
the information is of little value to the general 
ublic. To give an instance: In 1823, Nathaniel 

riggs, one of the next-of-kin of Thomas Storke, 
who died in 1760, was advertised for by order 
of the Court of Chancery. This fund was not 
claimed ; and in the latest official list of dor- 
mant funds we find the title of the Chancery 
suit given thus—‘Pomeroy v. Brewer.’ No 
mention is made that the next-of-kin of Thomas 
Storke are wanted. An idea of the large number 
of similar cases may be gained from the fact 
that the list of unclaimed funds fills one hun- 
dred and eighty-seven pages. This list is only 
an index to the titles of accounts, and is not 
in any sense either a register of next-of-kin 
wanted, or of lapsed legacies, intestates’ estates, 
unclaimed dividends, prize-money, &c. 

To claimants who are interested in Chancery 
funds, and do not know the titles of the actions 
—without which information no claim can be 
entertained—there is one important way of 
obtaining the desired clews, All advertisements 
issued by order of the Court inquiring for 
missing kindred contain references to the titles 
of such actions, and therefore the first course 
for an heir should be to obtain a copy of the 
official advertisement. 

Mr S. H. Preston, in his book on Unclaimed 
Money, cites some remarkable cases of claims to 
Chancery funds. We extract a few instances : 
A. states that funds in Chancery are due to the 
descendants of ——, who died probably about 
the fourteenth or fifteenth century. He was a 
brother to one of the queens of Scotland. B. 
mentions that there is an estate in London 
worth £10,000 a year, also a farm, and a large 
fund in Chancery. The former owner made 
his will in 1782, but did not die till 1826. 
All the property made between these dates was 
undisposed of by the will. C. declares that 
there is a large estate in Chancery ; the tenants 
pay no rent, and the owner is unknown. D. 
is certain some of his relatives have ‘smugged’ 
property to which his family are entitled. No 
will was proved, and no letters of administra- 
tion granted. Some of the property supposed 
to be in Chancery. 

Large sums of the suitors’ money have been 
borrowed to enable various Chancellors of the 
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Exchequer to carry through their financial 
operations ; and in 1881 Mr Gladstone borrowed 
no less than forty million pounds of these funds 
for National Debt pu It is also well 
known that the Royal Courts of Justice, which 
were erected at the cost of over a million 
pounds, were built with money arising from 
the surplus interest of the suitors’ funds. 

With regard to old unclaimed funds in 
Chancery, it is officially stated that the liabili- 
ties of the Government are considered to be 
remote, and the State not likely to be called 
upon, to any material extent, to discharge. 
But, curiously enough, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer a few years ago stated that ‘he had 
been called upon quite unexpectedly to provide 
one hundred thousand pounds in respect of 
unclaimed funds in Chancery. It was supposed 
that a large sum owing to suitors would never 
be claimed, but experience had proved that an 
increased spirit of research, assisted by those 
means of increased publicity which the day 
demands and receives, had enabled many suitors 
who, it was believed, would never claim, to 
make their claim.’ 

Discussions in Parliament, the Press, and 
elsewhere, show the urgent need of greater 
publicity as to all unclaimed funds. Lists of 
some unclaimed moneys are still published only 
in the London Gazette, while others are not 
published at all. Until these lists are published 
in newspapers of wide circulation, the amount 
of unclaimed money must go on increasing. 


THE MYSTERY OF PILGRIM GRAY. 
CHAPTER II,—A STEP ON THE MINSTER STAIRS. 


ZitpaH GaRFoot searched every nook and 
corner in cottage and workshop that night, but 
without result. She even consulted the verger 
of St Botolph’s on the following day, and 
gained his confirmation as to the meeting at 
the Shodfriars’ Arms between her father and 
‘John Grimshaw ;’ though with regard to the 
sealed letter which the mariner had handed to 
the blacksmith, according to his own account, 
in the cabin of his ship at a later hour, the 
verger could furnish no information. He even 
shrugged his shoulders with the air of one who 
would say, ‘You know what sort of a man your 
father is!’ when Zilpah reported to him that 
Michael Garfoot had led her to believe that 
this letter held @ large sum of money. ‘Don’t 
mention the matter to living soul,’ Zilpah had 
urged in conclusion ; and the verger had given 
his word. 

Some days went by. Towards dusk one 
afternoon, Zilpah sat in the little parlour 
beyond the kitchen, pondering these things— 
wondering whether the sealed letter would ever 
come to light—when there was a tap at the 
door, and Robert Harborn stood before her: 
‘May I come in?’ 

She wheeled an arm-chair towards the hearth 
and made him welcome. They had not met 
since the night upon which they had worked 
together at the shoeing of the black mare. 

‘Pray, sit down, Mr Harborn,’ said Zilpah, 


looking keenly into his face. ‘Why, how ill 
ou look! Is there anything the matter ?—But 
on your pardon. What a rude question to 

as 


Harborn sat down, hardly seeming to heed 
her words. He took a cigarette case from his 
pocket. ‘May I smoke? 

‘Of course you may. Doesn’t father smoke 
here every Sunday evening ?—But again I must 
ask your pardon. You must have forgotten 
the Sunday evenings here, long ago.’ 

Harborn lighted a cigarette: ‘Indeed, I’ve 
not.’ 

‘Haven’t you? It’s ten years and more since 
you set foot inside our parlour.’ 

‘Ah! The last time I was here,’ said Har- 
born, glancing about him, ‘was the memorable 
afternoon upon which Pilgrim Gray and I came 
to blows! Don’t you recollect, Zilpah? It was 
about you that we had quarrelled, and your 
father locked me up in this room. I can’t have 
been more than fourteen or fifteen at the time. 
Nor have I forgotten,’ he added, ‘how Pilgrim 
came to that window in the twilight, and 
executed war dances and threatened me with 
dire vengeance.’ 

Zilpah glanced laughingly towards the win- 
dow. ‘Yes,’ said she; ‘I recollect.’ Then she 
rose and lighted the candles and drew the 
curtains. ‘It 7s years ago,’ 

‘How came he to be called Pilgrim? Har- 
born presently asked. 

‘It was his mother’s maiden name,’ said 
Zilpah ; ‘and Pilgrim has proved a pilgrim by 
nature as well as name; hasn’t he?’ 

Harborn blew a cloud from his cigarette. 
‘You think he’s dead ; don’t you?’ 

‘I don’t know what to think. Didn’t you 
predict, the other night,’ said Zilpah, ‘that he 
was coming home ? 

‘I felt sure that he was, A man stopped 
me on the high-road, near Wildmore Fens,’ said 
Harborn—‘on the night you helped me to shoe 
the mare. It was too dark to see the fellow’s 
face; but I never heard a voice more like 
Pilgrim Gray’s.—And then,’ he added, ‘that 
strange knock at the door. Wasn’t it like 
Pilgrim’s rat-tat? 

Zilpah nodded. ‘It was strangely like,’ said 
she. At this moment it crossed her mind to 
relate to Harborn, word for word, all that her 
father had mentioned concerning Pilgrim Gray, 
not even holding back from him the incident 
of the sealed letter. But the verger’s expressive 
shrug of incredulity recurred as she was on the 
point of opening her lips. Who could determine 
whether Pilgrim was living or dead? When 
she had exclaimed to her father, ‘Pilgrim Gray 
is coming home !’ and had capped her impulsive 
words with an account of the strange knock at 
their door, she had already begun to question 
in her own mind whether it was Pilgrim’s 
knock after all. And now, while still hesi- 
tating to confide in Harborn, she chanced to 
glance into the young fellow’s face. Something 
in his expression urged her to guard the secret. 
He was nerving himself to communicate some 
affair of his own. Might it not be possible 
that his mind was tormented with a trouble 
_ serious than this one that tormented 
er 
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‘Zilpah, said he, in a despondent voice, ‘I 
almost wish that I had done as Pilgrim Gra 
had the pluck to do, when he had served his 
apprenticeship at this forge. I almost wish that 
I had gone to seek my fortune in the Pacific. 
I’ve wasted the best days of my life in this 
monotonous, one-horse town.’ 

Zilpah looked at Harborn with unfeigned sur- 
prise. She had hitherto regarded him as one 
of the most rising men in Boston. What could 
have happened to cause this tone of almost 
discontent ? 

‘I hope, said Zilpah with a_ hesitating 
manner, though her voice was full of sympathy 
—‘I hope you’re not in % trouble? If there 
is anything—anything that I’—— 

‘Thank you; no—nothing,’ said he; and yet 
his whole attitude seemed to contradict his 
words; he sat with his head resting on his 
hand— nothing.’ 

They were silent for a while; then Zilpah 
ventured to say: ‘I cannot see, Mr Harborn, 
why you should lament that you didn’t follow 
in the footsteps of Pilgrim Gray. In the first 
place, he hardly belonged to your class in life. 
And then, though there have been vague 
reports that he made heaps of money, one can 
scarcely call him lucky; for they do say that, 
out in the Pacific islands, he caught the fever 
and died.’ 

‘Better that than—— Zilpah,’ Harborn broke 
off suddenly, ‘I’ve a great mind to tell you 
everything! May I? can trust you, and 
you’ll not misunderstand me. I am in trouble. 
And I feel—I don’t suppose you know what 
it’s like—I feel that unless I confide in some 
one, some one with a kindly nature like your 
own—that I must go mad.’ He flung the end 
of his cigarette into the fire, and then, holding 
his head between his hands, sat looking deject- 
edly into the fire. Presently he resumed: ‘M 
father, as you know,’ said he, ‘was only a small 
farmer. But he had a craze for finance. He 
sold his snug little property—all except the old 
cottage—when I was a lad, and started what 
he called the Loan and Deposit Agency, which 
ot to be known about the neighbourhood as 

arborn’s Bank. Well! the farmers and trades- 

ople trusted him, and justly too, for he was 
ionest enough. But he wasn’t so prosperous as 
they supposed. In fact—as I have good reason 
to know—he was in difficulties almost from 
first to last. And when he died, Zilpah, I 
came into possession of nothing more or less 
than a tottering concern.. I have thought a 
hundred times to wind up the affairs of the 
little counting-house in the market-place, and 
go seek my fortune elsewhere. But—but one 
thing deterred me—one thing. Zilpah, shall I 
tell you what that one thing was?’ 

Zilpah looked curiously into his face. ‘One 
thing?’ 

‘Yes—only one,’ said he—‘my love for 
you. Don’t misunderstand me,’ and he bent 
tenderly towards her. ‘I must speak now! 
Ah, Zilpah, my dear, I have been fool enough 
to dream that I might win your love—some 
day. I did not attempt to hide from —_ 
that you were promised to Pilgrim. I have 
never ceased to dread that he would return 
a rich man, as he declared that he would, 


ready and willing to make you his wife. But 
he has not returned—not yet. This delay— 
the rumours of his death—would have almost 
justified a confession of my enduring love for 
you! But how could I ask you to listen—how 
could I think to make you my wife, even if 
you could care for me—when I stood at the 
very brink of ruin?—Forgive me, Zilpah. I 
came—I only came to bid you good-bye. 

Zilpah sat with her hands clasped and with 
her eyes downcast, during this painful avowal. 
But now, when Robert Harborn rose from his 
chair and held out his hand, she rose too, and 
with eager a, co eyes, cried: ‘Don’t go— 
don’t give up hope! I can—I may be able to 
help you. Let me think,’ 

‘You, Zilpah! You do not know,’ said 
Harborn—‘ you cannot understand the extent of 
my difficulties. Unless I can raise between five 
and six thousand pounds—and within the next 
three days—the doors of the bank must be 
closed.’ 

Zilpah looked thoughtfully into his face. 
‘Would six thousand pounds,’ said she, ‘really 
put matters straight? 

‘Why do you ask?’ 

‘Don’t question me. I am not asking, said 
she, ‘out of idle curiosity; you may be sure 
of that.’ 

Harborn looked puzzled, scrutinising the girl’s 


face as though he would have read her inmost 
thoughts. ‘Well, said he, ‘I will answer in a 
strictly business manner, since you urge me to 
‘do so. Yes. Six thousand pounds, repayable 
at the end of five years—though I fear that I 
could not give security for the amount—would 
put my affairs on ‘a safe footing,’ 

‘Five years? 

‘Yes—But why do 

‘IT am thinking,’ sai 


look so strange ?” 
she, ‘what it would be 
best to do. Six thousand pounds !’ 

She sank into a chair, with her elbows on 
the table, and her head between her hands, as 


Harborn had sat a moment ago. She seemed to 
have suddenly raised the weight of trouble 
from his shoulders and taken it upon her 
own. 

‘What is it, Zilpah? said he, placing his 
hand gently upon her shoulder—‘what is it? 
I can’t bear to see you look like this! Won't 
you explain ?’ 

‘Not to-night—not now,’ she said, in a tone 
of earnest entreaty. ‘Leave me—leave me to 
think what had best be done! I don’t see my 
way clearly yeh only dimly. Wait for me 
at your bank to-morrow until four o'clock. 
Whether I succeed, or—or whatever happens—I 
will come to you before that hour.’ 

Harborn went out. Zilpah Garfoot never 
moved, never gave him a parting glance. She 
sat with her head between her hands lost in 
thought. It was growing late. Still she sat 
there thinking—thinking. But at last, after 
some hours had gone *% , she was suddenly 
roused by the sound of her father’s violin in 
the kitchen; and she hurriedly rose with the 
look of one abruptly awakened out of some 
absorbing day-dream. She had never looked 
more like her father. But she threw off the 
abstraction and was quickly herself. 


She glanced at the clock. It was long past 
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supper-time, and Zilpah felt that she deserved 
reproach for not having gone to the turret 
workshop that evening, as she had been in the 
habit doing for years t. But Michael 
Garfoot uttered no complaint to-night; he 
seemed to be more wrapped up in melody than 
usual. 

When su per was finished, Zilpah learned the 
reason. ‘It’s all settled!’ said the blacksmith, 
resuming his accustomed arm-chair beside the 
fire, an ing his violin under his chin— 
‘all settled at last.’ He drew the bow prelu- 
sively across the instrument. ‘Yes, yes. The 
good verger has arranged it, he went on. ‘I’ve 

ained leave through him, my dear, to play my 
ymn there to-morrow.’ 

Zilpah had come and put her arms about 
her father’s neck, and she now kissed him ten- 
derly on both cheeks. ‘I can’t tell you how 
pleased,’ said she, ‘how very pleased I am that 
your dream is all coming true.’ 

Next morning, Zilpah was about at daybreak. 
But although she busied herself in her house- 
hold duties as she had seldom busied herself 
before, Robert Harborn’s trouble never left her 
mind. Her one thought was to lift him out 
of his difficulties. Pilgrim Gray’s letter—the 
letter which her father had so strangely mis- 
laid—must by some means be unearthed. 
Therein lay the chance! If it contained ten 
thousand, or even seven thousand pounds, as 
‘John Grimshaw, mariner,’ had led her father 
to imagine, the bringing of it to light became 
of vital importance. For a less sum than this 
—a sum of six thousand pounds—would rescue 
from ruin the man she loved. 

Yes, Zilpah Garfoot had admitted to herself, 
now that he had spoken, that she loved Robert 
Harborn—that she had never loved any other 
man than he. But she had never dreamt until 
last night, when he confessed it all, that he 
gave her a second thought. She had always 
regarded him as occupying a position in life 
above her own, and to think of him as one 
who could ever care for her, ever make her his 
wife, seemed to belong more to dreamland than 
reality. She had engaged herself to Pilgrim, as 
a matter of fact, ten years ago, in a prosy, 
humdrum fashion, before she knew what love 
truly meant. They had been thrown together, 
beating out red-hot bars of iron beside the forge 
fire, in the days of his Pigeon g and then 
he had sailed for foreign parts, and had ceased 
to hold communication even with her. They 
told her that he was dead. The rumour had 
been wafted.into the port of Boston again and 
again, and Zilpah had begun to regard Pilgrim 
Gray as one who had at last gone out of her 
life. i 
And. now the rumour of his death—if she 
dare believe all that her father had told her 
—had been positively confirmed; and if this 
letter could be found—this letter, that had been 
written while he lay at the point of death—all 
reasonable doubt would be removed. But be 
that as it may, Zilpah thought, she considered 
herself released from her promise. She could 
never marry Pilgrim now. She was resolved 
upon that. Robert Harborn had spoken. Her 
whole heart had been given to him; and she 
racked her brain, as only a woman who loves 


will do, to ward off the catastrophe with which 
Harborn’s bank was threatened. 

When Michael Garfoot came in from the forge 
to dinner, Zilpah asked her father to play the 
very same melodies which he had played on the 
day the letter was received and hidden, with a 
view to awaken recollection. Zilpah also re- 
minded him that he had made his way that 
night to the turret workshop and forgot himself 
over his fiddle till near daybreak. 

It was a habit of Michael Garfoot’s during 
this wintry season to sit by the kitchen fire for 
a while and play a piece or two upon his 
violin. Zilpah hastened to clear away the 
dishes, and then she went and lighted a fire in 
the front parlour, and sat there over her needle- 
work—though she scarcely did a stitch—waiting 
in fear and trembling the result of her pro- 
jected ordeal by melody. 

Michael Garfoot began to 
a simple dreamy one that Zilpah had heard 
him discourse a thousand times. For the greater 
part of an hour the blacksmith played on. The 
air became dreamier—more dreamy still ; and 
at last the music ceased. 

Zilpah rose from her chair, Each moment 
she expected to hear her father calling to her— 
expected each moment that he would shout out 
exultantly that he had called back to memory 
the forgotten spot wherein might be found the 
dead man’s letter. But no sound came to her 
—no sound except the falling of the violin bow, 
as it seemed to her, upon the kitchen floor. 
She waited some moments, believing that another 
melody was being meditated ; but when the 
silence remained unbroken, Zilpah lost patience, 
and crept on tiptoe to the kitchen door and 
peered in upon her father. 

The blacksmith sat in his arm-chair before 
the fire as Zilpah had left him ; but the violin 
was resting on his knees and his chin had sunk 
upon his breast. One arm hung listlessly over 
the chair, and the violin bow lay on the floor 
at his side. Michael Garfoot had played him- 
self into a sound sleep. 

Zilpah stepped noiselessly into the kitchen, 
and knelt down at his side. ‘Father,’ and she 
spoke in a hushed and impressive voice, while 
bending close to his ear, ‘give me that letter 
from Pilgrim Gray.’ 

The blacksmith slowly opened his eyes and 
stared vacantly at the fire; then his — 
began to droop, while he muttered, just audibly: 
‘It’s locked. I always—always keep it locked. 
Ay, the box in the turret—turret workshop. 
Ay, am I—am I sitting on it? Ay, ay—I 
always ’—— 

Zilpah waited to hear no more. ‘The key, 
father !’ cried she excitedly—‘the key !’ 

Garfoot started and half rose, rubbing his 
eyes with both hands, and then staring blankly 
at Zilpah. ‘What—what’s all this? 

‘Pilgrim’s letter! You remember now where 
— it; don’t you?’ 

‘No!’ 


‘Shall I tell you? 

‘You, Zilpah—you tell me?’ and the black- 
smith again rubbed his eyes and again stared 
about him. ‘How can you know?’ 

‘You ig it into the oaken tool-box,’ said she. 
‘That old black thing up in the turret work- 
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shop. You put it there on the +5 upon which 
it was given into * keeping by John Grim- 
sn't it so? 


Michael Garfoot started up out of his chair, 
fully awakened at last. ‘Astounding! How 
could I go and forget that?’ 

‘Never mind now. Give me the key,’ said 
Zilpah, ‘for you always keep that old box 
locked : don’t you?’ 

‘Ay, ay; so I do,’ 

‘Quickly then—the key !’ 

But the muddle-headed blacksmith was not 
one to be hurried. He began in his deliberate 
way to search in one pocket and then in another. 
At last he paused, and looked with his most 
vacant stare into his daughter’s face. ‘I don’t 


rightly know,’ said he, ‘where the key’s got 
to now.’ 

‘Ah! have you put that so safely away 
too? 


‘Wait a bit. It’s like enough, said the’ 


blacksmith, rubbing his ear—‘ it’s like enough 
in the turret workshop—somewhere. I keeps it 
mostly a-hanging there. Maybe,’ he added, with 
a sudden look of animation—‘ maybe the box 
ain’t locked, after all!’ 

Zilpah did not wait for more; she drew on 
her cloak and went out into the wintry air. 
It was near upon three o'clock, The minster 
bells were ringing for vespers; and it came 
into her thoughts as she walked along by the 
river-side that it was the day upon which her 
father’s ambitious cravings were to be fully 


gratified. 


She had entered ata side door, and now went 
unobserved up the minster stairs. She had 
brought the lantern with her as usual, under 
her cloak ; and when she had mounted a few 
steps into the darkness, she lighted it, and 
hurried once more on her way. Her heart beat 
wildly. This ascent to the turret in search of 
a letter containing ten thousand pounds was 
only a dream; she would presently wake, and 
find that this gold was intangible—that Pilgrim 
still lived—that Robert Harborn had never 
spoken ! 

A few more windings up the turret stairs and 
she had reached the workshop, and was kneel- 
ing down beside the oaken chest. It was locked. 
Zilpah looked eagerly round the lumber-strewn 
floor and at the nails : _ the wall, for the old 
key. She knew it well by sight. There were 
old keys in plenty, old links of chains, old 
bits of iron of every sort lying about; but 
nothing there, as she soon ascertained, would 
open the box. The girl bent down in her 
despair with her head between her hands, her 
elbows resting upon the oaken lid. What 
should she do now? It suddenly came into 
her mind to force the lid. There were tools 
among this collection of old iron on the turret 
floor, and Zilpah was not altogether ignorant 
of locksmith’s work. She had helped her father, 
and Pilgrim too, in every detail connected with 
their trade. But she quickly perceived that 
this old lock was no easy one to contend with ; 
besides, the tools she needed most were not 
there ; and nearly an hour went by before the 
lock yielded, and she flung up the lid. 

She had lighted the 


amp, for the night. 


had been closing in apace, and she now held it 
up with a trembling hand and peered down 
into the box. At first the rays from her lamp 
cast no light upon any article resembling a 
letter. A strange assortment of music-books 
and loose leaves of music, fiddles and fiddle- 
strings, and a heap of other materials, con- 
fused her eyes and throbbing brain. But after 
a careful search, Zilpah found, lying inside an 
old violin case, the very thing she sought—an 
oblong envelope sealed with a black seal. The 
address was in a strange handwriting; but her 
name was upon the letter: ‘Zilpah .Garfoot, 
Boston,’ 

She closed the box and sat down with the 
ag Sane her, and broke the seal. 

‘Before this can reach you’—Zilpah read 
the words aloud, though scarcely above a 
whisper—‘I shall be lying in my grave. The 
best proof I can give of ‘the love I still. have 
for you, Zilpah, is to endow. you with. all 
my worldly goods. John .Grimshaw, mariner, 
is my trusted friend. He has promised to put 
into this letter, and seal it with a black seal, 
a bank draft for seven thousand eight hundred 
—. Ihave instructed him to give this 
etter into your father’s hand, and inform him 
of all that has happened.—Good-bye. This is 
the last will and testament of Pinarim Gray,’ 

The letter, too, was in a strange handwriting ; 
but she recognised the signature as Pilgrim’s, 
beyond a doubt. As she turned it about 
wonderingly, a slip of crisp paper fell out and 
settled on the floor at her feet. She picked it 
up and held it between her eyes and the light. 
It was a draft on a San Francisco bank—‘On 
Demand, pay to the jorder of Zilpah Garfoot 
the sum of seven thousand eight hundred 
pounds—Value received.’ 

Zilpah scarcely knew whether to laugh or 
ery. Her head throbbed; and she felt as 
though the turret workshop were spinning 
round, and she and the bank draft along with 
it. It was true, then—all true! Pilgrim Gray 
was dead. Poor fellow! And he, in his un- 
dying love, had willed his fortune to her— 
all true ! 

She thrust the letter with the bank Dill into 
the bosom of her dress, and went down the 
turret stairs, and out upon the terrace, where, 
in the keen air that blew so gustily round the 
tower, she quickly recovered from the excite- 
ment into which she had been thrown. It was 
the moment for a rapid and fixed resolve. 
What course should she take now? 

The night had almost closed in around her. 
Bats began to dart in and out about the arches, 
chasing their own swift shadows. Zilpah leaned 
her arms upon the parapet and looked down 
from this great height—looked down with 
an anxious gaze upon the shadowy old town, 
with its narrow streets now dotted with lights, 
and the shimmering Witham, that ran through 
Boston, winding like a serpent towards the dis- 
tant sea. But her look quickly became con- 
centrated upon one spot—the window of a 
house in the market-place—a window on an 
upper storey, where a light shone brightly 
through a red blind. It was a window in a 
room at Harborn’s Bank. In that room, as 
Zilpah knew, Harborn often worked late into 
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the night. He was there now, waiting—wait- 
ing for her. 

‘I can save you now!’ she cried, in a deep, 
earnest tone—‘save you from ruin, and’—— 

And at this moment there was a step upon 
the minster stairs. It stole upon her ear 
faintly ; but as it became more and more dis- 
tinct, her face w troubled. She took the 
lantern in her hand and crept softly to the 
archway at the head of the stairs and listened. 
It was surely her father. He was mounting 
into the tower, as he had been wont to do at 
sunset for many years past, to illumine the 
minster light. 

And yet, while she still listened, it seemed 
to Zilpah so unlike the sound of her father’s 
step that she drew back in alarm and blew out 
her lamp. 

Suddenly a sense of horror seized her. It 
was not her father’s step! And yet it was a 
step she knew. She sank upon her knees 
behind an angle of the stonework of one of 
the buttresses and watched the low archway 
that faced her ; for at this opening the figure 
must in the course of a minute or more make 
its appearance in this upper region of dusky 
twilight. The step became each moment more 
distinct. Every shadow of a doubt had van- 
ished. It was the footstep of Pilgrim Gray. 


ON THE LEARNING OF LANGUAGES. 


We do not pretend in this short article to 
enter into a scientific dissertation on the acqui- 
sition of languages, but rather to convey a 
few simple hints to those who are interested in 
the subject. There can be no doubt as to the 
benefit that may be derived from the study of 
a foreign tongue. It is, in the first place, an 
excellent memory-trainer. In these days of 
light reading and frequent skimming, we find 
the unfortunate habit of mind-wandering more 
prevalent than ever. People do not have time 
to study, and in many cases they do not have 
the inclination to take a breathing-space and 
attempt to examine minutely into the meaning 
of what they read. This habit tends to a 
superficiality in everything. A great deal is 
glanced over, merely to entertain or to pass the 
time, but very little is remembered, and there 
is absolutely no gain, either in the acquisition 
of information or in the power of assimilation 
and discrimination. The mind of such individ- 
uals is like a sieve, which allows all the finer 
material to pass, leaving only the dross, which 
is fit for nothing but to be thrown away. 

Now the effort required to be exerted in 
learning a language does a great deal to counter- 
act this fatal habit. It strengthens the concen- 
tration, and compels attention to what is being 
read. In ordinary reading, one may glide along 
smoothly enough, skimming the printed 
before him, oan get the general ‘hang’ of the 
tale, article, speech, or whatever it may be; 
while at the same time the mind is ever and 
again wandering off into a reverie about some 
totally different thing. But there is less chance 
of this taking place if the learning of a lan- 
guage is being engaged in. In the latter case, 
the mind is not allowed to escape from the 


control of the will. If it does, it is sure to be 
brought up, as with a jerk, and impelled to 
concentrate its whole power upon the subject 
in hand. This has the effect of insensibly in- 
creasing the quality of attention, which, as we 
all know, is one of the first requisites to the 
acquirement of a good memory. And once the 
habit has been acquired of ‘paying attention’ 
in one thing, it becomes natural to be as keenly 
observant about everything else we do. 

The many other advantages of learning a 
language need scarcely be dwelt upon. One of 
the most prominent is the largely increased 

wer that is gained over one’s own speech, 
The mental exercise involved in searching the 
memory for appropriate synonymous words and 
phrases tends to increase the vocabulary, and 
to give a greater ease and facility of expression 
in the use of the mother-tongue. There is, 
besides, the pleasure that is inseparable from 
every intellectual pursuit; and also the prac- 
‘tical profit of being able to converse with a 
foreigner whom we may chance to meet either 
in the way of business or pleasure. 

But all this said, still leaves us with the 
eg to answer, How may one best learn a 
oreign language? In attempting an answer to 
this question, we are not advancing anything 
that is new. But the method we would com- 
mend is one that cannot be too much insisted 
upon, particularly in the interests of a certain 
class to whom these remarks are more directly 
applicable. Many young men find themselves 
arrived at a period of life when they feel it 
difficult to attempt any subject of study. There 
are many demands on their time, and the effort 
to attempt any sort of consecutive, concentrated 
work seems hopeless) They may have endeav- 
oured at various periods in their lives to ac- 
— a knowledge of Latin, French, German, 
Spanish, or other foreign tongue, but, we 
various circumstances, these attempts have had 
to be given up. The effort to make a fresh start 
is put off from day to day, although the desire 
to do something in this direction may still be 
as strong as ever. Why is this so? Simply 
because in many cases the contemplation of the 
task brings up before the vision so much of 
the hard, grinding, uninteresting nature of the 
school-boy task. There are visions of endless 
paradigms, of rules upon rules, with all their 
exceptions—oh, those exceptions !—of dull exer- 
cises that seem never to get beyond the ‘books 
of my sister’s brother’s friend, or the particular 
situation of this or that particular individual’s 
umbrella, or steel pen, or pencil-case, or such 
other interesting object. To wade through a 
grammar of perhaps one hundred and _ fifty 
pages, getting up by heart—if that be possible 
—all the conjugations, inflections, exceptions, 
and idioms, is the ordinary accepted notion of 
what is required to be done in the initiatory 
process of learning some foreign tongue, after 
which the pleasant prospect is held out that 
one may then begin to read something. 

Such a system—if system it can be called— 
is an utterly erroneous one. Little wonder that 
it repels so many from taking up what is 
really a most interesting study. To any who 
contemplate doing so, the advice may be given 


to cast aside all preconceived ideas about the 
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old methods, and begin at once to read the 
language they are going to learn. Thoughts 
about the grammar and the rules should not be 
allowed to trouble the mind. Except to those 
who have had some previous grounding in a 
language, the grammar is sure to prove a 
stumbling-block, and to beget nought but de- 
spair. A good dictionary, and a book of simple 
tales in the language chosen, are all that is 
necessary in the first instance. With these in 
hand, the motto of the beginner should then be 
to read, read, read. The printed page, at first 
new and unfamiliar, will gradually unfold itself 
as word after word is learned, and when a sent- 
ence has been translated, the reader will go on 
with a strange feeling of delight to master 
more of the contents. There is no better 
method of retaining a word in the memory 
than in having to go to the trouble of looking it 
up in the dictionary. The word will be certain 
to stick, more especially if it is found recurring 
once or twice in the same page. As much 
reading should be done as time will allow. A 
page of the dictionary may also be frequently 
gone over. It soon acquires a wonderful 
interest. In this way the study is made from 
the first attractive and agreeable. If the book 
read be by one of the best writers, its inherent 
qualities will interest, while the increasing 

wer to interpret correctly the writer’s mean- 
ing will act as a constant stimulus to go on 
acquiring more words and phrases, and their 
correct use. The help of a friend embued with 
similar desires and aims will be useful. At the 
very outset, attempts should be made to carry 
on conversation together in the language. The 
power to do this, at first halting and awkward, 
will gradually expand. The name of ever 
object which is round about us in our daily life 
should be learned and referred to in conversa- 
tion. The phrases employed to denote particu- 
lar actions and feelings should be looked up as 
they recur to the mind. Now and again the 
conversation that may be heard at the table, in 
the train, anywhere, may be translated men- 
tally. There are many times when one is alone 
and there is nothing in particular to occupy 
the thoughts. Such a moment should be seized 
to recall words we have come across in our 
reading, and thus make them the more firml 
our own. A book of poems will be of muc 
assistance. It is easier to learn a poem by 
heart than a bit of prose, and if the meaning 
of each passage has been thoroughly mastered, it 
will be a simple operation to recall each word 
by its context. In this way it is wonderful 
how rapidly the vocabulary increases. 

Of course it must not for a moment be 
assumed that we counsel the entire neglect of 
the grammar. That would be a profound mis- 
take. The grammar will by-and-by be taken 
up with almost as much interest as the tale 
itself, for, as the beauties and graces of the 
language reveal themselves, the learner will not 
rest content till he has made himself master of 
all its intricacies. But what we want to insist 
upon is that the grammar in the first instance 
should be given a secondary place. The method 
we have thus briefly sketched serves to arrest 
the attention and interest from the outset, and 
it robs the study of the nature of a task, which 


is distasteful to most people who have lost their 
early enthusiasms. One very important con- 
sideration is, that all this may be done in those 
odd moments of time which the busiest man 
has at his command, There need be no ques- 
tion of sitting down as it were to the perform- 
ance of an unpleasant duty. When that feeling 
is present, it is rare that much good work is 
accomplished. There should be a resolve, too, 
to do something every day. If an hour cannot 
be spared, then an odd five or ten minutes 
should not be lost. However little may be 
attempted, it should be steadily persevered in. 
To learn a foreign language in this manner is 
a pleasurable exercise: to attempt the task ac- 
cording to the old methods is a dreary drudgery 
— repels the mind and too often ends in 
ailure. 


THE SERPENT AND THE STAGE. 
By Dr Artuur Straviine, C.M.Z.S., &c. 


‘Nor a real snake, my dear, no—not alive, you 
know. Don’t be frightened—it’s only a painted 
one, with clockwork inside, and they wind it 
up to make it move, like the mouse Papa 
brought you from the Lowther Arcade the other 
day.—Look ; he’s twisting it round his arm—a 
live snake would bite him if he did that!’ 

Thus a lady to her little girl of six or seven 
summers, sitting in the stalls immediately 
before me at the Egyptian Hall, during the pro- 
gress of that sense-and-reason-defying mystery 
of mysteries, the ‘Miracle of Lh’Asa,’ in Messrs 
Maskelyne & Cooke’s latest sketch, Modern 
Witchery. 

Years ago, Mr Maskelyne did introduce a 
mechanical serpent into one of his plays, an 
uncanny automaton, which, by the operation of 
occult springs and wheels and wires, pursued 
him sinuously across the stage, to finally climb 
about him and wreathe the convolutions of its 
body around his limbs and neck. And the 
spectators in the front rows shuddered, so illu- 
sive was the toy, and were dismayed to find 
themselves in such close proximity to what they 
took to be a veritable and uncaged reptile, 
breathing the breath of life. Now, with the 
characteristic perversity of a show-going public, 
they refuse to accept genuine ophidian flesh 
and blood as such, and sum up the graceful 
movements of the elegant and exquisitely iri- 
descent tree-boa employed by Mr Nevil Mas- 
kelyne in the incantation scene as the outcome 
of a cunningly devised machine. Had it not 
been that I was loth to shake a salutary faith 
in the maternal omniscience, the mention of 
the Lowther Arcade would have stung me into — 
whispering there and then that the snake in 
uestion, the ‘thick-necked’ tree-boa of the 

est Indies and Tropical America, was an 
inmate of my own vivarium, and had been 
so for some years. It comes back to me for 
alternate fortnights to be fed, during which 
interval another of the same species takes 
its place, the pair being the only representatives 
of their kind in Europe at the present time ; 
and very shortly, a brilliant-hued boa _con- 
strictor, now in process of training, will do 
turn and turn about with them. Although 
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not of 3 ig coloration, the tree-boa is a 
species which lends itself rg oe! to a per- 
formance of this sort, being light, lithe, active, 
and: almost invariably tame and _ gentle. 
savage snake would be little likely to bite the 
operator in whose hands it lies, but might 
very probably direct its unwelcome attentions 
to the ‘subject’ who is stretched, presumably 
hypnotised, on the pes while larger pytho- 
noid serpents, though easy to procure, and pos- 
sibly more impressive in effect, would embarrass 
the action of the piece by their weight and 
difficulty of replacement in a cage or other 
receptacle. 

I beg to retract the word ‘training,’ which I 
have used in connection with the preparation of 
a boa constrictor for histrionic pur One 
cannot train or teach a snake to do anything 
whatever; their brain-power is so limited that 
the marvel is how they have ever managed to 
survive in the great competition, especially 
when one finds that they are still on the 
‘ascending curve’ of evolution. Most of them 
can be tamed to some extent by constant human 
companionship and judicious handling (some 
species very much more readily than others) ; 
when they have learned to trust, to appreciate 
the fact that there is no necessity for self- 
defence, then they may be trusted, a sage 
which applies to most animals: and there the 
scope at ssibility of their education come to 
an end. Miter that, the most that a skilful 
exhibitor can do with them is to adapt himself 
and his actions to their movements, which by 
familiarity he can pretty nearly anticipate, so 
that these may appear purposive and intelligent. 
He may affect to listen to the serpent’s counsels, 
or receive its kiss on his lips if its head inclines 
in an upward direction, or to lure it from one 
hand to the other, or to guide it to some given 
spot, should it by chance glide horizontally or 
downwards; just as the Indian snake-charmer 
takes deceptive advantage of the natural defiant 
attitude of the well-nigh untamable cobra da 
capello. 

Apart from mere circus exhibitions of pseudo- 
snake-charming, the introduction of a living 
serpent among the dramatis persone on_ the 
modern stage may still be regarded as decidedly 
novel; nevertheless, one or two have been so 
presented to theatre-goers of late years. The 
most famous of these was perhaps that (a 
European coluber, not uncommon in the south- 
ern and western parts of the Continent) which 
did duty as the lethal asp in the hands of 
Madame Sarah Bernhardt as ‘Cleopatre,’ when 
Sardou and Moreau’s spectacular drama was pro- 
duced at the Porte St-Martin on the 23d of 
October 1890, the scene in the chamber of the 
Great Pyramid being one of the most effective 
of the tragedienne’s numerous ‘deaths.’ When 
she visited London at the termination of the 
run of the piece, this snake for the time being 
eluded the watch and ward of its custodian, 
and was discovered in the roadway in front of 
her house in St John’s Wood, decorated with a 
gold ring and chain. In view of this evidence 
of aristocratic proprietorship, the crowd which 
soon collected refrained from killing it, and 
presently its temporarily bereaved owner rushed 
out, distracted and dishevelled, and regained 
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possession of her protegé with exuberant demon- 
strations of joy and affection—not so speedily, 
however, as to prevent the episode gciting into 
leve it 
escaped in one or two other places in a similar 
manner. 

Mrs Langtry opened the Princess's Theatre 
with an English version of the play in November 
of the same year, filling, of course, the title 
réle; but the serpent which wrought her undoin 
was represented by an efligy of jointed me 
An artificial asp was used also at Drury Lane 
by Mrs John Lancaster—then Miss Wallis—who, 
in 1873, played Cleopatra to Anderson’s Antony 
at the age of seventeen ; and other actresses have 

ressed a common slow-worm into their service 
in the same part. Indeed, it would seem that 
ladies here, both on and off the stage, are less 
snakily inclined than their sisters on the other 
side of the Channel; for the bonnets bearing 
gold snakes which became the rage when the 
divine Sarah appeared as the Egyptian Queen, 
never commended themselves to the feminine 
fancy of Britain. The Regent Street milliners 
took advantage of the sensation created by Mrs 
Langtry’s later impersonation to display a head- 
gear of tulle on which a large jet serpent lay 
coiled ; but the design proved unsaleable, and 
flowers were subsequently substituted. 

When the Great Mogul was in preparation at 
the Comedy Theatre ten years ago, io con- 
sulted by the management as to the choice of 
a living serpent which might be safely employed 
to give an air of realism to the character of a 
snake-charmer, undertaken by Miss Florence 
St John, who was supported by Miss Phyllis 
Broughton, Mr Arthur Roberts, Mr Frank Wyatt, 
poor Fred Leslie, and others, and who had 
already a tame white mouse in rehearsal as the 
subject of one of her songs. I recommended a 
royal python (often called the ball-snake), a 
small species, easily manipulated, and usually 

uiet, and a specimen was accordingly procured 

rom a dealer in Liverpool. By a desperate 
effort, Miss St John overcame her repugnance 
to the creature sufficiently to handle it so as to 
display its Satanic livery of black and yellow to 
advantage, and to dance and sing while it hung 
around her neck; but its advent created a 
panic in the company generally. It was diffi- 
cult to keep the cast together on the stage, 
while several members of the chorus did actu- 
ally throw up their engagements. It is a horror, 
this, however, which never fails to disappear 
rapidly under the influence of association, and 
it was characteristic that before the snake had 
been established many days, everybody wanted 
to touch it; on the stage they couldn’t kee 
their hands off it as they marched or walt, 

round; in the green-room it was smothered 
with kisses. So far, so good; but on the day 
following the night on which the piece was 
presented to the public for the first time, an 
unforeseen incident occurred. The snake died. 
An urgent telegraphic appeal for help reached 
me soon enough to admit of my sending one of 
my own pythons up just in time to render un- 
necessary a remarkable sausage-like bag, stuffed 
with sand and covered with gummed-on scra 

of coloured aoe that didn’t stick very well, 
which had been prepared faute de mieux for 
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that evening’s performance; and I snaked the 
play through from that night forth, changing 
the specimen weekly for 

But somehow the opera failed to find favour 
in the eyes of the world, and did not have a 
very long run. I really don’t think it was my 
poor serpents that condemned it, though they 
were held chiefly to blame in the matter; I 
believe is was predestined to be a failure. Any- 
how, the critics had their knife into it from 
the very first, half of them protesting against 
the hideous peril regen | the introduction of 
the ‘cobra,’ and the rest denouncing the snake 
incident as a puerile imbecility. Then, when 
the original outcry had subsided a bit, and 
people were beginning to take the piece on its 
own merits, a rat-snake which was then on 
duty happened to bite one of the actors, a 
celebra burlesque artiste; the fact leaked 
into the light of journalism, and, from the tone 
of the paragraph which went the round of the 
papers, one might have imagined that the 
coulisses of the theatre were infested with 
ravening monsters which fed regularly on low 
comedians. The only untoward occurrence actu- 
ally worth mentioning was in connection with 
a large grass-snake which I was obliged to put 
on for a night or two, as everything else of 
suitable size in my vivarium was on the verge 
of shedding. The creature, becoming enraged 
one evening, gave expression to its anger in 
that horrible effluvium which is unparalleled 
elsewhere amongst the Ophidia, turning every 
one in the scene so sick that the curtain had 
to be brought down prematurely. 

In the Passion Play at Ober Ammergau in 
1890—and I suppose in previous representations 
—artificial snakes were used; but a live one 
might have been brought out without difficulty 
in the scene of the Garden of Eden at any rate, 
placed on a forked branch or bough, in which 
situation any member of the Boide will remain 
almost indefinitely without seeking to come 
down while it is conscious of movement going 
on around. I have kept tree-snakes on the 

latform beside me in such a position for 
emonstration throughout the whole of a lec- 
ture, without the least fear of their causing 
any interruption or embarrassment by a pre- 
mature descent—in fact, the bother is rather to 
disengage them when one wants to, as a rule, 
A rare and curious pythonoid serpent from 
Malacca, of a brilliant red colour (Python curtus), 
remained for hours on a branch in an open 
room at the London Zoological Gardens while 
its portrait was sketched and painted by a 
special artist, though it was exceedingly vicious 
and promptly aggressive towards any one who 
ventured to approach. I have seen an Eastern 
juggler allow snake after snake to climb from 
is hands to a forked stick balanced upright on 
his forehead, until the bough was laden with 
them. The Indian scene in the spectacular 
extravaganza Around the World in Eighty Days, 
which M. Marius produced at the Empire 
Theatre in its early days, comprehended a 
charmer who played with live snakes—pythons ; 
but he was bitten on the head and hal — 
by one of them almost at the outset, after 
which the reptiles were discreetly muzzled with 
black silk bags) He assumed the name (Karoly) 


of a noted performer with animals who was 
erushed to death by a huge constrictor on the 
stage in Madrid. 
hese so-called ‘charmers’ almost invariably 
exhibit big non-venomous snakes, instead of 
the cobras a by their Oriental proto- 
types, Indian pythons being commonly utilised 
for the purpose. These are kept in stock by 
all dealers in such wares, and are sold at an 
average rate of one pound ag foot up to about 
ten feet; beyond that length they become more 
valuable, a python of fourteen or fifteen feet 
being worth twenty or twenty-five pounds; 
while one of twenty feet would probably fetch 
fifty pounds—the latter, however, would be too 
heavy to be manageable even if quiet, and 
would make its price as a menagerie specimen. 
Dr Lynn, the conjurer, brought over some 
Hindu charmers with true cobras, who per- 
formed at the Aquarium and elsewhere. Some 
trouble arose amongst them, and he sent the 
men back to Madras; but the cobras were his 
own property, and he looked about for any 
men of colour, without regard to nationality, 
to take the place of the departed half-castes. 
Two negroes volunteered, and were eventually 
engaged ; but they would have nothing to do 
with the deadly ophidians until the fangs had 
been excised. Like all experienced manipula- 
tors, the Indians had trusted simply to their 
own dexterity and experience in dealing with 
the cobras—after all, perhaps the easiest snakes 
in the world to Play, by reason of the weight 
of their expansile wad, the peculiar posture 
assumed by them when standing on the defen- 
sive, and, not least, their never-failing and un- 
disguised pugnacity. Arab charmers not only 
handle but occasionally devour live serpents pro 
bono publico, as a variant of their commoner 
feat of eating scorpions and red-hot cinders. 
So jugglers, whose specialty is to pass naked 
swords or knives down their throats, sometimes 
‘swallow’ snakes, which they hold by the tail 
lest the descent into Avernus should be accom- 
plished beyond recall, the creature being in 
reality caused to coil itself within the cavity 
of the mouth, as is quite possible with a slender 
snake half a yard or two feet long, while the 
muscles of the performen’s bared throat and 
neck twitch and contract in a way calculated 
to delude the onlooker into believing that he 
sees the delectable morsel inside wriggling a 
protest against its deglutition. 
large cobra da capello was sent home 
several years ago to Sir Joseph Fayrer, who 
wanted a supply of venom for analysis. It bit 
the spoon repeatedly without yielding any, and 
on examination was found to have none to 
owe not only its fangs but the poison-glands 
aving been extirpated. A protective operation 
still more cruel is sometimes practised by 
novices in the art of charming, and consists in 
securing the mouth with a stitch of silk passed 
through the lips in front; to — this, the 
poor beast’s head is held tightly pressed to the 
ground by a short stick on which the foot 
rests, while the other foot restrains the writh- 
ing body, leaving both hands at liberty for the 
needle. Eleven apparently healthy cobras were 
on one occasion received at the London Zoolo- 
gical Gardens. They refused to feed, and grew 
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thin. When one died, it was discovered that 
its mouth was sewn up with stitches so fine as 
to be invisible to any but the closest scrutiny. 
The rest of them did well on being restored to 
their normal condition. In connection with 
this subject, I may mention that a rattlesnake 
was sent to me from up country when I was 
in Demerara, with the history that it had 
killed a coolie on one of the plantations. It 
had been badly injured about the spine, prob- 
ably in capture, so that on reaching me it 
was not only dead but decomposed, and I was 
not able to make any very complete dissection ; 
but I found that its lips were tied together 
with stitches—obviously the effort of an un- 
ractised hand, since the work was very coarse. 
his had apparently been preceded by an un- 
successful attempt to extract the long, erectile, 
needle-like fangs, for one of these was twisted 
half round with its bony base, and had pene- 
trated the lower lip when the jaws were for- 
cibly closed. It is hardly possible that the 
duct was not occluded, but enough venom must 
have remained within the tube of the tiny 
delicate syringe to inflict a fatal scratch. 

Snakes and snake-worship probably formed 
noteworthy ingredients of many ancient dramas. 
Unless the pictorial representations which have 
come down to us are otherwise than in accord- 
ance with truth, the Egyptian priests and 
priestesses must have been aw fait at the manip- 
ulation of venomous species, both colubrine and 
viperine. 

An ophidian which seems to have posed, no 
doubt unwillingly enough, as a public character, 
and to have met with some queer vicissitudes 
in the course of its chequered career, has 
just died in my Reptilium, a large specimen 
of the ‘wasp’-snake, about eleven feet long, 
of weird aspect, and diabolically savage dis- 
position. It was caught in Mexico, and there 
acquired by a travelling dealer, who brought 
it to Europe. On landing in Bordeaux, he 
found a purchaser for it almost immediately 
in the person of a circus proprietor, just on 
the eve of departure with his troupe for the 
West Indies and South America. Whether 
Barbadoes was his first ‘pitch’ or not, I am 
unable to say, but it was there that the was 
snake escaped and was lost, its desertion prob- 
ably connived at by the Princess of Abyssinia, 
who showed the snakes in the ring, and who 
had been severely bitten by this ee 
specimen on several occasions. Long afterwards, 
the truant was discovered and secured alive, 
in the interior of the island, creating no small 
stir among local naturalists, as well as the popu- 
lace in general, as the Barbadian fauna had not 
hitherto been credited with so portentous a 
member. (Barbadoes was, until comparatively 
recently, considered to be as snakeless as Ice- 
land or New Zealand; several species have, 
however, been found there, all most likely 
imported accidentally from other islands, con- 
caked in bundles of wood.) For more precise 
identification, this wasp-snake was sent to a her- 

tological specialist in Trinidad, but had not 

ong been under his care when the circus company 
arrived in Port-of-Spain in the course of their 
tour. Hearing the circumstances of the case, 
the manager 


his long-lost property, and offered to identify 
it by the testimony of his snake-charmer. But 
when appealed to, the young lady, who was 
not in love with the beast or enamoured of 
the prospect of regaining it, refused corrobora- 
tive recognition. The snake remained, there- 
fore, in the ion of its latest owner, and, 
declining to feed, was eventually transferred to 
me, thus crossing the Atlantic for the third 
time. The poor thing was suffering from in- 
ternal congestion, and could retain no nourish- 
ment, either solid or liquid, which I adminis. 
tered to it. It succumbed a few weeks ago, 
having fasted in all probability nearly three 


years. 
‘Snake’ is the name of a character in the 
School for Scandal, and a ‘serpent’ is a wind 
instrument not infrequently heard in the or- 
chestra; but the dramatic association which 
always presents itself to my mind most vividly 
is that of the unfortunate actor who, playing 
Lear, paraphrased the monarch’s grand invective 
against his daughter Cordelia’s seeming ingrati- 
tude when he invokes retributive vengeance 
upon her through her own offspring, 
that she may feel 
How sharper than a serpent’s thanks it is 
To have a toothless child! 


‘Man-serpent’ is a title often assumed by 
acrobats and contortionists, but is an inadequate 
one, inasmuch as they usually prove themselves 
capable of bending backwards and forwards to 
an extent which no serpent would be structur- 
ally competent to effect. A snake’s motion and 
flexibility are nearly all lateral, the arrange- 
ment of the bony processes projecting from its 
vertebre prohibiting more than a very limited 
movement in an antero-posterior direction. The 
amount of spinal flexion involved in touching 
one’s toes with the knees straight would be an 
impossibility to the Ophidia—to say nothing of 
the attitudes in which they are depicted by 
artists and sculptors, or in which their stuffed 
skins are twined around poles. 


SAIL, LITTLE BOAT. 


Sart, little boat—sail out of the bay 
To the radiant West ; 

Swift as a bird, to my Dear Heart say 
That Love is best. 


Bear him a message, a message sweet 
(My heart thy freight !), 

And haste where the surge and the shallows meet 
At the golden gate. 


Speed fast away with enchanted crew 
And snow-white wings ; 

For Peace and Joy are aboard of you, 
And a soul that sings. 


What though the wind and the wave divide, 
And the way is long— 
The currents of ocean are deep and wide, 


But Love is strong. 
Myra. 
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